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'  ~  i  ii  |  h  |  «  Jl*i*  «!:•*»«  t  In-  r  .>  1 1-  t»t  prutcaoui  In 

t,i .  I ,  I.m.i 1  cd.u  at  tun  and  (lie  testing  and  evalua- 
i  i ,  ,  v  at  *‘iii  ni'cded  tu  i*  nli  <j  iut*  students  *  tnaalery  of 

,,,l,|,,t  nutiil.il.  III!  paper  explains  why  rumpe- 
lei„  e  baaed  ediiiiilitm  Is  neiessaty  In  professional 
aili.M.ls  and  wli v  testing  and  grading  must  stress 
1 1  ut  e  It  v  e  I  uf  knowledge  father  than  the  pro- 
git  as  .it  learning.  Kesullb  t  rum  an  experimental 
,  nurse  we i e  analyzed.  By  allowing  students  multi¬ 
ple  i  ham  es  to  pass  one  i|u  1  i. ,  we  i  reate  an  Instruc¬ 
tional  env  1 1  nnuieiit  that  would  elihdlii  e  students* 
inlet  eat  in  the  sublet  mateilal.  fills  method  re¬ 
sulted  In  greater  understanding  of  the  suh)ect 
material. 

\ 

the  Hole  ot  P  t  of  essot  a 

the  lole  of  prufeesot  In  professional  educa¬ 
tion  is  ambiguous.  Is  the  professor  here  to  facil¬ 
itate  learning  or  to  ad  as  u  kind  ot  secular  St. 
Peter  standing  at  the  gates  of  Heaven,  to  elimi¬ 
nate,  to  see  that  the  professions  do  not  become 
ovcrc rowded ?  Convent  I oua l  wisdom  dictates  that 
pio’essiirs  should  manage  both  roles.  But  the  pro¬ 
fessor  who  on  the  one  hand  seeks  the  trust  and 
i  out  Idem  e  tie.  essary  to  tailllldle  learning,  and 
on  the  other  liauJ  uses  his  or  her  position  to 
eliminate  the  student  t  I  otti  the  opportunities  for 
leuinlug  may  be  accused  ot  playing  out  a  Or, 
fek  v  1  1  and  Mr.  Hyde  scenario. 

■fhe  Purpose  of  hva  1  oa t  Ion 

Modern  educational  psychology  recognliea 
these  two  different  rolee  and  diet Inguiahea  two 
fundamentally  different  functions  of  assessment 
and  eva  1  uat l uu- namely  (ll  the  function  of  pra- 
dld  Ion  or  selection,  and  (2 1  the  function  of 
evaluation  ot  learning  piucess  that  la  a  result 
of  teaching.  Typical  grading  practices  have  not 
kept  these  two  functions  separate,  rather,  they 
tiSLve  often  attempted  tu  use  the  same  grads  for 
both  purposes .  The  critic  lam  that  the  prufeteor 
le  playing  out  a  Ur.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  acenatlo 
la  not  totally  unfounded. 

At  a  time  when  glade  Inflation  la  undar 
severe  attack,  and  credibility  of  leatherette 
aheepaklna  la  upeuly  quest loned'  ,  It  will  serve  ua 
well  to  maintain  a  d I sf 1 m I  I  on  between  theaa  two 


turn.  I  tons  of  grading  and  evaluation  In  assessing 
the  adequacy  of  education  In  prof eaa 1 oua  1  schools. 
The  most  Important  task  ahead  for  professors  In 
professional  schools  la  that  of  reinstating  stan¬ 
dards  and  reestablishing  credibility  with  the  pub¬ 
lic,  Accompl lshlng  the  former  will  result  In  the 
letter.  Of  all  the  academic  disciplines,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  have  relaxed  their  etandarda  the 
least.  It  is  logical  than  that  this  group  could 
most  easily  become  the  Initiating  force  In  an 
effort  to  restore  an  academic  meritocracy. 


factors  Contributing  to  Crade  Inflation 

Two  major  factors  ara  partially  responsible 
for  grade  inflation.  The  first  la  a  mlaconcept  ion 
about  the  role  of  education  In  professional 
schools.  Many  professor*  fesl  that  they  are  lilreJ 
to  teach  a  subject  and  aaseae  the  gains  each  stu¬ 
dent  makes  In  understanding  the  subject.  The 
validity  of  thle  view  depends  on  the  purpose  of 
education.  On  a  may  dl f 1 erent late  the  purpose  ot 
professional  education  from  the  purpoee  of  general 
education.  A  distinctive  feature  of  professional 
education  la  to  equip  students  with  an  ability  to 
use  a  specific  body  of  knowledge  In  hla  profession 
It  follows  that  the  function  of  pred lc  t  ton  nr  si 
1 e i t I  on ,  or  the  role  of  secular  St.  Peter,  should 
be  the  primary  concern  of  the  testing  end  grading 
system  In  professional  education.  This  type  ot 
grading  system,  however,  tends  to  hemper  students' 
learning  process  and  accounts  for  the  emergence  of 
the  second  factor. 

The  second  factor  contributing  to  grade  tut  la 
lion  la  the  profsasor's  reluctance  to  use  negative 
reinforcement  for  fear  of  alienating  students. 
Educational  paychologlata  recognised  that  while 
eume  degree  of  analsty  la  necessary  to  learning, 
e  great  deal  of  classroom  analsty  doss  nut  ad¬ 
vance  learning  and  might,  In  fact,  deter  it.  In 
this  period  of  obblng  academic  etandarda,  the  pro¬ 
fessor  who  refuses  to  rales  his  grading  standards 
may  very  well  laad  a  student  to  conclude,  as  did 
the  hero  of  Catch  22,  that  “my  enemy  la  anyone  out 
to  gat  me." 

To  maintain  ur  enhance  a  student 'a  learning 
behavior,  B.P.  Skinner's  theorise*,  known  aa 
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positive  re  Inforrement  or  behavior  mod  I  f  lcat  Ion  , 
rail  for  the  uae  of  positive  relnforcers  such  as 
good  grades,  r  ecognt  t  Ion  t  and  the  like.  However, 
using  Rood  gradea  aa  positive  reinforcement  for 
learning  Invariably  leads  to  grade  Inflation  and 
l.-opaidlzes  the  academic  merl t orraev  of  profession¬ 
al  a.  hoots,  while  using  poor  grades  as  an  explicit 
or  Imp  1  left  threat  tenda  to  deatroy  aome  student  s' 

. I  Idenre  and  hampers  their  learning  process. 

being  a  prof  root  In  a  professional  school  la  like 
steering  between  Schylla  and  Charybdls. 

Testing  as  a  Part  of  Learning  Process 


I  he  crux  of  the  problem.  In  fact,  lies  In  the 
testing  and  evaluation  avsretn  used  hv  a  professor, 
lests  are  used  bv  most  profeasors.  If  not  all,  to 

as . is  students'  eompeteucv  or  to  measure  the  re- 

sulr  of  teaching.  What  many  profeasora  overlooked 
Is  that  testing  can  he  an  Integral  part  of  learn¬ 
ing  pro. ess.  testing  and  evaluation,  no  matter 
how  It  Is  administered,  Is  of  no  pedagogies!  value 
unless  accompanied  by  the  possibility  of  trying 
again.  The  moment  at  which  a  student  sees  the  In¬ 
adequacy  of  his  studv  la  precisely  the  immient  when 
teal  learning  begins.  The  possibility  of  trying 
again  enables  students  to  realize  that  teata  are 
not  designed  to  get  them  or  to  punish  them  for 
their  Ignorance,  hut  to  help  them  overc.mie  defl- 
1  len.  y,  thus  minimizing  the  element  of  aversive 
St  Imn 1  ns . 

A. centuatlng  the  positive  la  the  major  Ingre¬ 
dient  of  the  Skinnerian  theory.  According  to 
Sktaner ' ,  any  behavior  which  Is  followed  by  posi¬ 
tive  reinforcement  la  more  likely  to  or. ur  again 
In  the  same  or  a  similar  situation.  When  a  behav¬ 
ior  Is  followed  hy  an  averalve  stimulus,  the  be¬ 
havior  weakens.  The  basic  principle  behind  these 
la  quite  simple:  behavior  la  affected  hy  Its  con¬ 
sequences.  One  can  Increase  or  decrease  the 
future  probability  of  a  learning  behavior  by  alter¬ 
ing  the  ways  In  which  Instruct lonal  envlroiazent 
responda  to  that  behavior. 

All  too  often,  however,  professors  In  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  rely  on  the  procedure  of  nega¬ 
tive  reinforcement  to  maintain  and  increase  our 
students'  behavior.  We  do  this  for  several  rea¬ 
sons,  hut  probably  the  main  reason  Is  that  It 
appears  to  us  to  be  effective  and  widely  used  by 
other  professors  throughout  the  university.  As  a 
result  of  the  explicit  or  Implicit  threats  of  poor 
grades  or  even  failure,  the  student  hands  In  his 
assignments  and  takes  his  testa.  He  may  not  be 
learning  the  Important  topics,  but  he  does  hang  on 
ami  complete  the  requirements.  It  Is  widely  recog¬ 
nized  that  negative  reinforcement  may  result  In 
Immediate  performance  by  a  college  student.  It  la 
most  unlikely,  however,  that  this  desired  behavior 
will  last  for  very  long. 

The  problems  of  applying  the  Skinnerian  the¬ 
ory  ti  professional  education  are  that  grade  say 
skew  upward  and  that  "work  and  more  work"  is  re¬ 
quired,  hut  the  former  Is  essentially  the  result 
of  the  latter.  We  should  realize  that  whst  the 
theory  Implies  la  that  we  should  create  an  Instruc¬ 
tional  environment  that  would  maintain  students' 


Interest  In  aiil>|*-ct  mateilal  so  t  li.it  they  would 
motivate  themselves  to  master  the  snh(..  t  ni.iterl.il. 
The  mol  to  st  less  mastery  ol  s.ih|e,  I  mat.  it.  I  In 
stead  of  the  average  ant. »mt  <.|  knowledge  l.aiu.d 
.1 1  St  lug. .  I  shea  tlu*  process  of  pro! ess  Iona  I  edu  a 
t  Ion  t  run  that  of  genera!  edit,  at  Ion.  A  pi  ..f  ess  loti 
lnv.iil  il.lv  stresses  that  Its  member  posses-.  I  lie 
ho.lv  ol  knowledge  al  a  certain  comp,  t  .-ii.  v  level. 

Our  gi  iduates  must  demonstrate  that  .  on.  pet .  ti.  v 
level  l.elore  they  ate  allowed  to  pr.ntl.i  is  a 
dm  tot,  a  lawyer,  a  tl’A,  or  a  prolossl.ui.il  eng  I 
nei-r  .  It  Is  logical  to  stress  *  .stipe  t  en.  s  t.  i  .  id 
testing  and  eilm  a  t  Iona  I  methods  In  pi  of  ess  I  on. 1 1 
education.  In  this  context,  the  . .  gi, til¬ 

ing.  or  assessment  ol  student  perl  i.nnau-  o ,  Is  to 
reflect  a  student's  absolute  level  of  .  oiiq.et  i-iici- 

ln  applying  I  lie  knowledge  In  tin*  l.-ufuliig  pi . . 

rather  than  to  evaluate  a  student's  le. truing  that 
la  a  result  of  teaching,  as  distinguished  earlier 
In  this  paper. 

In  snnenary,  we  ran  cite  two  reasons  why  test¬ 
ing  and  evaluation  should  he  treated  as  an  Inte¬ 
gral  part  of  learning  process.  First,  under  t  tie 
traditional  testing  practice,  a  student  m.iv  not 
learn  aa  much  aa  his  profession  would  have  wanted. 
Second,  the  atudent  will  likely  miss  out  on  cnii- 
■Iderahle  positive  reinforcement  under  the  typical 
testing  and  Inal  nut  1  ona  1  methods  employed  hv  pro¬ 
fessors  In  professional  schools  today. 

The  I'xjter  I  mental  Design 

Ttie  appl  li  st  Ion  of  the  Skinnerian  theory  may 
take  various  forms.  The  following  Is  a  des.  rlptlon 
of  •  compet enev -based  leaching  method.  It  Is  from 
a  hand-out  given  to  all  students  enrolled  In  the 
Intermediate  account  Ing  classes  with  which  this 
method  Is  experimented. 

"This  is  a  course  through  which  you  mav  move, 
from  start  to  finish,  at  your  own  pace.  You  will 
not  he  held  back  by  other  students  or  forced  to  go 
ahead  until  you  are  ready.  You  move  through  the 
courae  at  a  speed  i ommenaurate  with  your  ability 
and  other  demands  upon  your  time.  Because  of  the 
self -pac  lug ,  It  1a  possible  for  some  of  you  to 
complete  the  course  before  the  end  of  the  semester. 

Tlie  work  of  this  course  will  be  divided  Into 
8  units  of  content,  you  must  take  a  quiz  over  a 
unit  until  you  master  the  material  al  a  predeter¬ 
mined  .ompetenrv  level.  There  Is  no  penally  for 
failure  to  meet  this  criterion,  but  you  must  to- 
atudy  the  unit  and  lake  another  (different)  quiz 
over  the  same  material  until  you  achieve  the  cri¬ 
terion.  How  fast  you  go  Is  op  to  you.  Whenever 
you  feel  you  are  ready,  you  take  a  quiz  al  the 
Account  lug  |jth .  The  final  grade  is  determined  hy 
the  number  of  units  you  have  surressf u I  I y  iumplet- 
ed  during  the  semester. 

It  la  better  that  you  gel  too  much  ti-sllug 
than  n>t  enough.  If  your  final  success  In  the 
courae  Is  to  be  assured.  The  goal  of  this  system 
la  your  mastery  of  each  main  area  of  the  .-"it  sc. 
Failure  in  pass  a  quiz  on  the  first  Irv.  I  hi-  so.  - 
ond .  t  ne  third,  or  even  later,  will  not  he  lu-ld 
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»l  «  .1',  Mil  .1.  >  I  V  .Ml 

I  .1 « • . I  I  Ik  ill 


I  i,  i  I  I  i  I  •  . .  I  l<>>  1  ...  4  l  1 1.  I  1 1 1  ,  lilt  l  t*  .i  i  1 1  |  i 

t  ill  ..I  I*. I  -..u  *  ..  M  1  Ini  hiJt*  Stl  II. It  III  .I.:.lh 

’  til  .  u  .  .  •  1  i  i  li  I..  .i.  I  .>  I  I  lit  l  t  Hi. I :» (  t  I  V  ul 

I  •  i.  I  . .  I  .  1 1  I  .li  1  I  It  l  ■  I  .1  I  I  i  >li  ,  I  -  I  I  Ilf  I  t  Hl.i 

I  i  |  !  I  .  |  !  i  .  I  li>  I  I  1 1 1 1 « t «  I  »  I  .11  l>i  I  1 1^,  <  •  t 

I  1  ,  (•«  ill  \  i  ..*•!.  in  •  •  i.  1 1  <  .  1 1 1 1  i  >  •  1 1 1  /.mi  .!.*»  a  I  icv,  I  li 

I,.  1  I II  I  f  ■  I  l  I.,  i  I  w  I  I  I  \  III  lit  ...  (  « >  .!;»:»  I  :»C  .  I  Ilf  y 

will  m  .it  t  mil..'  I  .  i  *  •  ,  1. 1  in  I  n  I  •>(  i  l  llit  qu  t  i  , 

1 1 ,  • '  ,  ■  i  i  .  |  .  l  • .  I  .  •  |  111  •  .  I  .  I  .  1 1 1 .  i-  .  '  ’ 

llit  .  ...  I  I  iv  I  •»*  *  w.i  i  -it  - 1  il  j.  I  <  i  <i  I  I  >  >w  llic 

.  i  i  .  ).«  k  hi..  I..  <iu.  'w.i  I  I*  ait.^wti  m  .  1  iiinf  I  c»  l 

t  .  ....  .  |  k  <i|  (  t  I.  ,.|  .  Vt  III  i  tilt'  .  I  lltlcll  (  t  r  «  UII  I'tlM  i  lig 

i  in  1 1  i  ill*  . »  r  h«  in. 1 1 1  i  i  .i  1  ,  while  I  >»UK  i urn- 

ii  (ii>l  t  i  m.  .  I  .  *  r  i.iir-  lttl  p.ipcls*  provide  correi'- 

ii, i,-.  ..ul.  lift  i  llit*  .iiuilciit  tub  lost  Intel  esl  In 
(in  iiiiitii.il.  The  A»  i  Mini  i  i  ng  tab  enabled  the  blu- 
hut  t .  •  .  .  •  i  i  t  .  i  ea.  h  hi  i  ?» t  .ike  lie  made  In  a  qu  i  z  or 

m  i.. i^nt>l  pi.*blcn  through  tutoring  on  the  ypot  . 

the  M(<t  t*d  ot  ■  >1(1.  lint;  all  irtof  coupled  with 

I  nd  1  v  I  tlua  I  htJ  I  ii  t  i*i  In*-'  enabled  the  btndent.  to 
belt  el  niitli’r  m  (  a  ltd  (lit*  material. 

Aiialv.i:*  .it  Ke  aii  lie* 

hxhlhit  1  allows  the  result  a  ot  the  experiment 
using  the  aysleia  debt  I  Ibeti  earlier.  The  perfor- 
maiit  e  data  were  obtainej  fitHii  a  comprehend ive  ex¬ 
am  I  nail  on  similar  to  the  short  form  achievement 
test  ot  the  AUTA  College  Amounting  Testing  Pro¬ 
gram  given  to  the  btu.Untb  during  the  last  clash 
session.  J  he  test  stores  were  not  used  Jj)  l'ooj- 
put  lug  it»ur»e  grades.  The  bole  purpose  ot  the 
test  was  to  click  the  value  ot  the  teaching 
iiuihoJ  in  an  objective,  quant  l  tai  Ive  maimer. 

It  lb  obvious  that  students  In  the  experi¬ 
mental  sections  outperf turned  their  counterparts 
taught  under  the  traditional  lock-step  method. 

The  actual  grade  distributions  revealed  the  vary¬ 
ing  effects  of  Skinnerian  theories  on  three  types 
of  accounting  students: 

1)  Top  students*  performance  was  not  signif¬ 
icantly  affected  by  the  change  in  instructional 
methods . 

Z)  Students  in  the  middle  range  appeared  to 
*•  *mp  l  the  nd  min'li  better  when  taught  under  the  Com¬ 
petency-based  approach. 

3)  Students  at  the  lower  end  of  the  class 
seemed  to  encounter  greater  difficulty  under  the 
competent  y-based  method  than  under  the  traditional 
lock  step  ay stem. 

In  addition,  an  open* end  quest  1 omid i re  was 
distributed  to  all  students  to  determine  their 
sub|e>  live  feelings  about  the  new  teaching  method. 
Student  it- spouses  clearly  reflect  the  effect  of 
the  Skinnerian  theories  of  positive  reinforcement 
and  provide  some  logic  behind  the  quantitative 
results.  Some  of  the  t  requent  1  y  mentioned  feel¬ 
ings  were: 

"failing  a  lest  Is  not  as  bad  as  f  used  to 


llilnk,  p  l  in  e  It  penults  more  Jlsiussloii  villi  l  lie 
tutoi  and  often  helps  sharpen  the  concepts  in¬ 
volved  .  ** 

"The  i i pealed  testing  until  a  cel  tain  compe¬ 
tency  level  Is  achieved  requires  me  to  go  back 
and  lestudy  the  material  1  have  not  learned  com¬ 
pletely.  Under  the  old  sy»lem  l  would  probably 
not  lake  the  time  to  go  back  and  restudy  th* 
ma lei  la  1  •  " 

"tjul*  No.  I  points  out  weak  areas  tor  fur¬ 
ther  studying.  In  other  systems  1  would  never 
bother  to  evaluate  mistakes." 

"This  system  encourages  the  student  to  sit Ive 
foi  knowledge  Instead  of  credit  tor  a  diploma." 

"The  quU  Js  more  of  a  progress  evaluation 
than  the  normal  test." 

"It  gives  you  confidence  to  know  that  you 
understand  the  material  enough  to  pass  the  quU 
the  first  time." 

"The  number  of  tests  and  the  possibility  ot 
taking  It  over  take  much  of  the  grade  pressure 
off  each  test." 


There  are  some  negative  effects,  ot  course. 


primarily  on  those  not  very  self -mot lvat ed . 
negative  feelings  Include  the  following: 


"This  system  allows 
behind  more  rapidly  than 
n 

one . 


ll>«  lax  •Indent  lu  tell 
•  studious  harduurk  1  ng 


"The  multiple  chance*  to  pave  one  quiz  arc 
(food  Incentives  for  learning  the  material  thor  - 
oughly,  but  It  does  not  encourage  the  etudent  to 
keep  abreast  with  the  professor." 


"1  know  soma  students  tend  to  let  down  aftei 
they  have  achieved  a  certain  (pre-set)  grade. 


Conclusions 


In  recognition  of  the  experimental  result., 
presented  above,  one  can  observe  that,  among  the 
positive  eepecte  of  coaipetency-based  testing 
method  ae  compared  with  the  traditional  lock-step 
method,  this  method  reeulted  In  greater  under¬ 
standing  of  the  subject  materiel.  It  generated  a 
greeter  feeling  of  achievement ,  It  allowed  atu 
dents  greater  reeponelbil Ity  for  their  own  edu¬ 
cation.  By  allowing  studenta  multiple  chances 
to  psss  one  quit  we  create  an  Instructional  envl- 
roiusent  that  would  maintain  students  Interest  In 
the  subject  material  so  that  they  would  motivate 
themselves  to  master  the  subject  msteilsl.  Thus, 
grades  ers  used  as  s  positive  relnforcer  and  they 
reflect  an  absuluta  level  of  competence  or  know 
ledge  gtteined  by  the  students.  There  Is  no  need 
to  relax  grading  standards.  Student •• I eeponse. 
to  this  testing  method  clearly  besr  these  out. 


The  negative  affect  ot  competency-based 
teaching  method  on  those  not  very  se If -mot lvat ed 
should  be  considered  a  necessary  Ingredient  ot 
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professional  education,  as  a  true  program  of  pro- 
feMHlooal  education  should  separate  I  lie  i-urltma 
from  the  serious. 


Kxl.lhlf  I 


j  (omjiHratlve 

Student  Performance 

1 

Crudes  iin 
<  omj»rehen«  t  vf* 
Test 

Trad  i  - 

t Iona  1 

Me  t  hod 

t'owpet  en«  v 
H«sed 

Me  t  h«»d 

Number 

X 

Numhe  r 

x 

UIU  us 

7 

11.7 

Q 

11.7 

All  HQ 

1  1 

18.1 

26 

12. S 

/()  /V 

1  1 

18.3 

1  1 

14.1 

60- A  Q 

12 

211.0 

Q 

11.7 

VIVI 

7 

11.7 

7 

9.0 

Below  SO 

4 

6.7 

0 

0 

Wi  t  hd r  awa  1 

8 

13.1 

16 

20.8 

Tot  a  1 

60 

ioor 

77 

1001 

Mean* 

71 

2 

77. 

5 

iStandard  Deviation 

11 

93 

12. 

30 

Med  J  an 

72 

81 

•Tlie  difference 
cant  at  the  0. 

for  the 
02  level 

mean* 

on  a  t 

la  highly  algnlft- 
-teat  . 
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